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French population, which now numbered something over 25
millions. In addition there was a militia for home defence of
55,000 men, which could be raised, in time of war, to 76,000.
The number of men annually required for the militia was only
10,000; and these were raised by a form of conscription, irregu-
larly applied, and attended by numerous exemptions. Both in
the raising of the regular army by voluntary enlistment, and
in the use of a modest form of conscription for the militia, the
French system was much the same as that of contemporary
England; and indeed the French army, down to the Revolu-
tion, only differed from the English in its size.1

The Prussian army, in the form which it had assumed by the
middle of the eighteenth century, was peculiar; and its analo-
gies, so far as any existed, were rather with Russia than with
western Europe. The Great Elector, by the year 1660, had
gathered an army of 25,000 men. His successor Frederick I
raised the number to 40,000; and he formed in addition a
militia, which, however, disappeared with his death in 17133
and was not renewed until the Landwehr was embodied against
Napoleon in 1813. (The absence of a militia, and an entire
reliance on regular troops, is one of the peculiarities of eigh-
teenth-century Prussia.) It was the achievement of Frederick
William I to raise the standing army during the course of his
reign to 80,000 men (half natives and half foreigners), and to
make that army, in drill and discipline, incomparable in Europe.
It was the further achievement of Frederick the Great to double
the army which his father had already doubled before him, and
to test and temper it in years of battle. By 1789 the regular
army of Prussia was 162,000 men, rising to 250,000 in time of
war, as compared with the French army of 173,000, which
could be increased in war to 211,000 or (if the militia be in-
cluded, at its war strength of 76,000) to 287,000. When we
reflect that the population of Prussia in 1789 was less than one-
third of that of France, we cannot but recognize that the

1 It is worth remarking, in this connexion, that the population of England and
Wales was only about one-third of that of France at the end of the eighteenth
century-